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NORTH  CAROLINA  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


The  Songs  for  Your  Children's  Concert 

THE  FIRST  SONG  you  will  sing  at  the  North  Carolina  Sym- 
phony concert  is  a  beautiful  old  German  chorale,  found  in  a  hymnal 
by  Martin  Luther.  It  was  called  "A  Children's  Hymn  of  the  Christ 
Child  for  Christmas  Eve,"  1535.  The  original  words  were  written 
by  Luther,  and  it  is  possible  that  he  may  also  have  composed  the 
music.  The  Chorale  was  used  two  hundred  years  later  by  the  great 
composer,  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  in  his  "Christmas  Oratorio." 

THE  SONG  IS  WRITTEN  BELOW  in  the  key  of  C.  Learn 
to  play  it  on  your  bells,  tonettes,  psalteries,  song  flutes.  You  can  also 
play  it  on  the  soprano  recorder,  a  violin  or  a  flute.  If  you  play  a  B-flat 
instrument,  such  as  a  clarinet  or  trumpet,  look  up  the  melody  in  NEW 
MUSIC  HORIZONS,  Book  4,  page  49,  and  learn  it  as  it  is  written 
there,  in  the  key  of  D.  Bring  your  instruments  to  the  concert,  and  be 
ready  when  the  director,  Benjamin  Swalin,  invites  you  to  play  with 
the  orchestra. 

CHORALE— from  the  "Christmas  Oratorio" 


Ah,         dear    -    est 
With  all  Thy 


Je       -       sus,  Ho  -  ly      child, 

hosts,  O  Lord      we      sing 


h  r'r  i]OJJi  >^r 


Make        Thee      a        bed  soft 

And         thanks  and     praise  to 


un  -  de  -  filed, 
Thee    we    bring. 


With     -     in  my 

For         thou,         O 


there        re  -  cline 
pect    -    ed  Guest 


•  p         that     cham 
Hast         come  at  to 


ev 

make 


er    Thine, 
us     blest. 


the  inside  back  cover  you  will  find  another  song  to  be  memorized. 


CHILDREN'S  CONCERT  PROGRAM 

The  Little  Symphony 

The  North  Carolina  Symphony  Orchestra 
Benjamin  Swalin,  Director 

Spring  Tour-1957 

CLASSICAL  SYMPHONY,  Op.  25  Prokofiev 

Excerpts  from: 

First  Movement — Allegro 
Second  Movement — har  ghetto 
Third  Movement — Gavotte 
Fourth  Movement — Molto  Vivace 

EVERYBODY  SING 

CHORALE  from  the  "Christmas  Oratorio"  Bach 

Tzvo  stanzas 

SUITE  NO.  3  in  D  Major Bach 

Bourree 
Gigue 

CLAIR  DE  LUXE  ..  Debussy 

A  MUSICAL  SNUFF  BOX  Liadov 

PLAYING  AROUND  (Spelerei)  ....  Stix 

EVERYBODY  SING 

DONKEY  RIDING  _„..  .  French-Canadian  Folk  Song 

Three  stanzas 

ON  THE  TRAIL  from  "Grand  Canyon  Suite"  .  Grofe 

INSTRUMENT  DEMONSTRATION 

BANJO  AND  FIDDLE  _.  .......        _  Kroll 

Commentator:  Maxine  Swalin 


CLASSICAL    SYMPHONY 


Serge  Prokofiev,  1891-1953 

SERGE  PROKOFIEV  grew  up  in  Russia.  His  mother  was  an 
excellent  pianist,  and  noticing  how  her  brilliant  little  boy  took  an  un- 
usual interest  in  her  playing,  she  started  giving  him  music  lessons 
almost  as  soon  as  he  could  talk.  One  day,  when  he  was  just  five  years 
old,  Serge  heard  his  parents  telling  about  a  famine  in  India.  He  went 
to  the  piano  at  once  and  made  up  a  piece  about  it  which  he  named 
Galop  Hindou.  The  music  described  horses  galloping  off  to  India 
with  food  for  the  starving  people.  Two  years  later  his  father  took 
him  to  the  Opera  in  Moscow.  After  this  trip  Serge  came  home  and 
wrote  his  first  opera,  The  Giant.  What  fun  he  and  his  cousins  had 
performing  it  at  his  uncle's  house! 

WHEN  SERGE  WAS  TEN  YEARS  OLD  he  was  taken  to  a 
well  known  teacher,  Taneiev,  who  lived  in  Moscow.  He  examined 
the  young  boy's  compositions  and  said  to  him:  "Pretty  good  for  a  first 
effort,  but  you  will  have  to  learn  to  use  more  interesting  and  unusual 
harmonies.     Why  not  try  to  be  a  little  bolder?" 

SERGE  TOOK  THIS  CRITICISM  TO  HEART.  He  went  to 
study  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory  where  he  wrote  music  so 
bold  that  it  shocked  all  the  musical  authorities.  Some  of  Prokofiev's 
modern  young  friends  liked  it,  but  the  music  was  indeed  original!  Re- 
membering what  Taneiev  had  told  him  twelve  years  bef'ore,  Proko- 
fiev took  him  one  of  his  newest  scores.  At  the  sight  of  it  the  old 
Russian  master  threw  up  his  hands  and  shouted:  "Good  heavens!  Am 
I  responsible  for  this?"  "Yes  you  are,"  replied  Serge.  "Remember 
what  you  told  me  a  few  years  ago?"  Taneiev  could  not  understand 
the  strange  new  harmonies,  but  it  made  no  difference  to  Prokofiev  for 
he  was  becoming  recognized  as  one  of  Russia's  most  important  modern 
composers. 

PROKOFIEV  spent  several  years  in  America  and  many  of  his  com- 
positions have  been  played  in  this  country.  The  Chicago  Symphony 
played  his  Third  Piano  Concerto  with  the  composer  himself  at  the 
piano.  His  opera,  The  Love  for  Three  Oranges  was  produced  by  the 
Chicago  Opera  Company.  After  leaving  America  Prokofiev  travelled 
all  over  the  world  on  concert  tours.  He  finally  returned  to  Russia, 
where  he  lived  before  his  death  in  1953. 

MANY  CHILDREN  know  and  love  Prokofiev's  musical  fairy 
tale,  Peter  and  the  Wolf.  Although  this  work  is  entirely  different 
from  the  "Classical"  Symphony,  which  you  will  hear  at  the  concert, 
there  are  times  when  you  may  notice  some  similarity,  especially  in  the 
wide-stepping  chords  of  the  Gavotte.  Doesn't  the  music  sound  a  little 
like  Peter's  boldness  after  he  has  caught  the  wolf? 


CLASSICAL    SYMPHONY 


Opus  25 

THE  "CLASSICAL"  SYMPHONY,  played  for  the  first  time  in 
America  in  1918,  was  quite  a  shock  to  the  New  York  audience.  They 
expected  to  see  a  big  symphony  orchestra,  with  its  fine  display  of 
brasses  and  chimes,  but  instead  they  were  greeted  by  a  handful  of 
musicians.  Because  Prokofiev  patterned  his  symphony  after  the  so- 
called  "classical"  style  of  Mozart  he  used  only  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  tympani  and 
strings.  If  the  sight  of  the  small  orchestra  was  disappointing,  the  sound 
of  the  music  certainly  was  not!  From  the  very  first  movement  the 
audience  began  to  feel  that  Prokofiev  had  brought  back  the  wonderful 
spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century — in  modern  dress,  of  course. 

THE  SYMPHONY  starts  with  a  very  short  introduction,  fol- 
lowed by  the  main  theme: 

(Time:   1:40) 


iffi^iirrTrrrniripfgi 


/>      "St1 

THE  SECOND  MOVEMENT,  Lar ghetto,  in  contrast  to  the  fast 
first  movement,  opens  calmly  with  a  melody  played  by  the  violins: 

(Time:  2:10) 


FOR  THE  THIRD  MOVEMENT  OF  THE  "CLASSICAL" 
SYMPHONY  Prokofiev  surprises  his  listeners  with  a  Gavotte,  in  high- 
stepping  dance  rhythm.     The  gavotte  was  a  sixteenth  century  dance. 

(Whole  Movement) 


4'M'imifjrjinjfi^u^a 


Directions  for  dancing  the  gavotte  are  given  in  Rhythmic  Games  and 
Dances  by  Dorothy  Hughes,  pp.  71,  72.  (American  Book  Co.) 

THE  FINALE  is  marked  "molto  vivace,"  which  means  very  fast. 
The  main  theme  is  introduced  by  the  violins. 

(Time:  2:10) 


BOURREE  and  GIGUE  From  Suite  No.  3  in  D  Major 


Bach,  1685--1750 

LONG  AGO,  in  the  city  of  Eisenach,  a  little  German  boy  named 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach  waited  eagerly  for  the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs 
on  the  cobble-stone  street.  When  at  last  he  saw  the  carriage  wheels 
roll  up  to  his  door,  bringing  his  cousins,  uncles  and  aunts  with  their 
many  instruments  and  boxes  of  music,  there  was  no  child  in  the  world 
happier  than  he.  Each  year  he  looked  forward  to  the  family  reunion 
and  to  the  days  of  playing  and  singing.  Since  the  Bachs  were  all 
deeply  religious  their  music  celebrations  always  began  with  a  chorale 
or  hymn,  similar  to  the  one  you  will  sing  at  the  concert.  But  after 
hours  of  fiddling  and  horn-blowing  they  usually  ended  by  singing 
quodlibets — gay  round-like  medleys — in  which  Sebastian  sang  louder 
and  more  lustily  than  anyone  else. 

EVERYWHERE  IN  GERMANY  the  Bachs  were  famous  for 
their  music.  Young  Sebastian's  father  held  the  position  of  Town 
Musician  in  Eisenach.  He  gave  his  son  lessons  on  the  violin  and 
viola.  Not  content  with  merely  learning  to  play  stringed  instruments, 
Sebastian  went  to  the  great  St.  Georgenkirche,  where  one  of  his  cousins 
was  organist  and  choirmaster.  Here  he  spent  many  happy  hours 
listening  to  the  organ  and  singing  in  the  boys'  choir.  Perhaps  this  is 
one  reason  why  he  grew  up  to  be  a  great  organist,  choir  director  and 
composer  of  church  music. 

ALTHOUGH  MUCH  OF  HIS  LIFE  was  spent  writing  pious 
religious  music  for  the  regular  Sunday  church  services,  Bach  also  had 
a  love  for  more  sprightly  rhythms.  His  four  dance  suites  for  small 
orchestra  are  full  of  lively  tunes  which  would  hardly  have  been  ap- 
propriate for  his  chorale-singing  congregations!  The  BOURREE 
and  GIGUE  from  Suite  No.  3  in  D  Major  are  fine  examples  of  Bach's 
lusty  jollity.  He  probably  enjoyed  writing  these  pieces  quite  as  much 
as  singing  quodlibets  with  his  uncles  and  cousins  when  he  was  a  boy. 

THE  BOURREE  is  a  quick  dance  in  4-4  meter,  played  in  double 
time  or  alia  breve.  On  every  third  beat  there  is  a  foot-stamping  ac- 
cent. 


tlVijii  fi-i  uj i Qj g i m ip 


GIGUE  (pronounced  zheeg)  is  the  French  word  for  Jig.  It  is 
a  fast  gay  dance,  written  in  6-8  or  12-8  rhythm.  The  gigue  is  the  last 
dance  in  the  suite,  which  also  includes  an  Overture,  Air  and  two  Ga 

votles. 


SCORE  for  PERCUSSION  INSTRUMENTS 


BACH  - 

-  BOURREE 

Suite     No. 

Drums 

3       «t)    P  Major 

Wiix^ii* 

UJjj|ij;ji 

iJJJJiJyss  | 

StlCKS 

iJJJJUJJJl 

«ii*i*ii* 

iJiiJUx**  i 

iJJiii'JJJ*  i 

Thanjles 

lis**  |JXXX 

|Jx«iJ^xx  1 

Tambourines  and  Tb'iUigle* 

l*J  isixJ-r* 

|JJJJ|J*s*  1 

Drams  and  S+'icks 

IXi^XIxi  JX 

ij;j;ijjj>i 

iJJJJiJj;j 

lJJ«U|JJiJ| 

All  play 

>  >                >  >         ' 

|JJJJ|iXXX|| 

>       *  cymbals     on  accent    with    dru^ 
SK       «  .SnaKe  -t<xvMbou.rJne- 


Recording:  M  S  B  7804 


CLAIR  DE  LUNE 


Achille  Claude  Debussy,  1862-1918 

ACHILLE  CLAUDE  DEBUSSY,  born  not  far  from  Paris,  was 
the  oldest  of  live  children.  His  father  and  mother  owned  a  small 
china  shop  and  above  it  were  the  living  quarters  of  the  Debussy 
family.  It  was  decided  quite  early  that  Achille  should  become  a  sailor, 
and  since  there  was  very  little  money  for  schooling,  this  seemed  a 
good  idea.  But  after  Achille  had  taken  his  first  piano  lessons  at  the 
age  of  nine  he  fell  in  love  with  music  and  could  think  of  nothing  else. 
Fortunately,  a  fine  teacher  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  Chopin  took  over 
his  musical  education,  and  prepared  him  for  the  entrance  examina- 
tions of  the  Paris  Conservatory. 

THE  YOUNG  BOY  had  no  difficulty  in  passing  and  was  entered 
in  the  famous  French  music  school  at  the  age  of  eleven.  From  this 
time  on  Achille  worked  hard  at  composition.  Although  he  was  a  bril- 
liant student  his  professors  thought  the  Debussy  harmonies  sounded 
very  strange.  At  first  he  won  all  sorts  of  prizes  and  medals,  then,  as 
his  music  became  more  and  more  different  from  the  way  the  other  stu- 
dents composed,  there  were  no  more  medals  for  Achille.  One  day  his 
kind  old  teacher,  Guiraud,  told  him  to  try  for  the  biggest  prize  of 
all — the  Prix  de  Rome.  He  said:  "Save  your  own  ideas  until  later, 
but  write  something  that  people  will  like,  and  you  will  go  to  Rome 
for  several  years  of  study."  Achille  took  his  advice,  won  the  prize  and 
went  to  Rome.  But  before  the  time  was  up,  he  came  back  to  Paris  to 
compose  in  his  own  way  and  write  the  beautiful  music  that  was  in  his 
heart. 

IT  WAS  ABOUT  THIS  TIME  that  the  young  composer  dropped 
his  first  name  and  became  known  as  CLAUDE  DEBUSSY.  He  wrote 
many  songs  and  piano  compositions,  which  were  published,  but  made 
him  little  money.  It  is  said  that  on  his  wedding  day  he  had  to  teach  a 
piano  lesson  to  pay  for  the  bride's  breakfast!  Happily  Debussy  is 
recognized  to-day  as  one  of  the  great  French  composers.  And  his 
music  no  longer  sounds  strange  to  our  "modern"  ears.  We  feel  almost 
as  if  we  were  in  a  world  of  magical  dreams,  with  moonlight,  clouds, 
trees  and  flowers  around  us.  As  you  listen  to  the  opening  strains  of 
CLAIR  DE  LUNE  (Moonlight),  close  your  eyes  and  try  to  feel  the 
impressions  that  come  to  you. 


\'~~$C\®a\nr^\  ■ 


l/ro/.flsi^     ttka.   espr&ssif 
d«4 
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THREE    DESCRIPTIVE    PIECES 


A  MUSICAL  SNUFF  BOX,  by  the  Russian  composer,  Anatole 
Constantinovich  Liadov  (pronounced  L'yadoff),  is  a  short  piece  of 
descriptive  music  which  imitates  an  old  fashioned  music  box.  In  the 
days  of  our  great  grandfathers  there  were  no  radios,  but  music  boxes 
of  all  kinds  were  everywhere.  Powder  boxes,  drinking  mugs,  china 
dolls  and  toy  animals  tinkled  their  soft  tunes  at  the  slightest  touch. 
Liadov's  "Musical  Snuff  Box"  pJays  four  different  tunes.  Can  you 
tell  when  each  new  tune  begins  to  play?     Here  is  the  first  one: 


lafMl  I  g  I  IVIN  jj  1 J  fr  I  j  1 1  i  ijglll 


PLAYING  AROUND  (Spielerei),  by  Carl  Stix,  is  a  lively  piece 
in  polka  rhythm.  Because  the  strings  are  plucked  (pizzicato)  it  is 
sometimes  called  "Pizzicato  Polka."  After  a  short  introduction  you 
hear  the  first  theme: 

>       r  >  Z 


THE  POLKA,  a  Bohemian  dance,  was  popular  all  over  Europe  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Everyone,  including  kings  and  queens,  learned 
to  dance  it.  You  can  learn  it  too.  Try  this:  step  forward  with  right 
foot;  close  left  foot  to  right  foot;  step  forward  with  right  foot;  hop 
with  right  foot  (first  measure).  Same  movements,  beginning  with 
left  foot  (second  measure).  Continue,  changing  feet  with  each 
measure.  See  if  you  can  fit  your  steps  to  the  song  called  "The 
Polka" — p.  84,  New  Music  Horizons ,  Book  5. 

BANJO  AND  FIDDLE,  by  William  Kroll,  is  a  jolly  conversa- 
tion between  a  banjo  and  fiddle.  First  you  hear  the  string-picking 
sounds  of  the  banjo,  then  the  fiddle  takes  off  with  a  rollicking  tune: 


As  the  banjo  and  fiddle  talk  back  and  forth,  how  many  times  does  the 
fiddle  tune  come  in?     What  happens  in  the  slow  middle  part? 

WILLIAM  KROLL,  a  distinguished  American  violinist,  teacher 
and  composer,  was  awarded  the  Coolidge  medal  at  the  Library  of 
Congress  for  his  services  to  chamber  music.  He  owns  one  of  the 
rarest  violins  in  the  world,  the  "ERNST  STRADIVARIUS,"  dated 
1709.  In  a  letter  to  the  North  Carolina  Symphony  he  tells  about  his 
concert  tours  in  the  United  States,  Mexico,  Canada  and  Europe.  He 
also  says:  "I  have  published  many  violin  solos,  and  one  of  the  best 
known  is  BANJO  AND  FIDDLE." 


ON   THE  TRAIL      From  "Grand  Canyon  Suite" 


Ferde  Grofe,  1892 

EVERY  BOY  AND  GIRL  who  has  visited  the  Grand  Canyon 
knows  about  the  winding  trail  which  starts  at  the  top  rim  and  ends 
several  miles  below  in  the  bottom  of  the  canyon.  Many  of  the 
tourists  who  ride  donkeys  down  this  steep  trail  think  it  is  a  rather 
scary  adventure.  But  the  western  cowboy,  with  his  pony  and  pack 
burro,  goes  down  sharper  and  more  dangerous  paths.  He  is  never 
afraid  even  when  the  little  donkey  hee-haws  and  kicks  up  his  heels  at 
the  edge  of  a  deep  precipice.  Singing  a  cheery  song,  the  cowboy  lopes 
along  and  enjoys  the  colorful  scenery. 

REMEMBERING  THE  BUCKING  DONKEYS  and  the  sing- 
ing cowboys  from  his  childhood  in  the  West,  the  American  composer, 
Ferde  Grofe,  decided  to  write  a  suite  for  orchestra  which  would  ex- 
press his  feeling  for  the  world-famous  Grand  Canyon.  The  five  parts 
of  the  suite  describe  "Sunrise,"  "The  Painted  Desert,"  "On  the  Trail," 
"Sunset"  and  "Cloudburst."  ON  THE  TRAIL,  which  you  will  hear 
at  the  concert,  is  more  clearly  imitative  than  any  of  the  others.  In  it 
you  will  hear  the  hee-haw  of  the  donkey,  made  by  a  glissando,  or  slid- 
ing sound,  on  the  violin.  A  little  later  the  oboe  plays  the  rhythm  of 
the  donkey's  clicking  hoofs  as  he  trots  along  on  the  narrow  trail: 


rf¥frJ,if^f|J,^[l3|J,r^,|lj||J^ 


Ohom    Solo 

At  times  you  will  hear  the  rippling  sound  of  water  as  the  burro  ap- 
proaches a  stream.  Then,  the  cowboy's  song,  slow  and  carefree,  comes 
from  the  trombones: 


Trombone.*         >7hf 


Trombones         >r>f 

Towards  the  end  of  the  trail  the  cowboy  hears  a  tinkling  music  box 
which  tells  him  he  is  nearing  the  road  house  where  he  will  spend  the 
night.     Suddenly,  the  journey  is  over! 

Ferde  Grofe 

YOU  HAVE  READ  ABOUT  Johann  Sebastian  Bach's  many 
musical  relatives.  Like  Bach,  Ferde  Grofe  came  from  a  family  of 
musicians.  He  was  born  in  New  York,  where  his  grandfather  had 
been  cello  soloist  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera.  His  father  was  a  Boston 
singer  and  his  mother  was  a  well-known  cellist  in  the  West. 


DONKEY   RIDING 


FERDE  GROFfi  first  went  to  school  in  Los  Angeles.  Here  he 
had  the  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  his  uncle  who  was 
concertmaster  of  the  Los  Angeles  Symphony  Orchestra. 

SOME  TIME  LATER  Ferde  too  became  a  member  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Orchestra.  His  grandfather  was  now  in  the  same  orchestra 
and  he  made  his  grandson  read  through  many  scores.  This  was  a 
great  help  to  him  in  learning  orchestration,  which  he  used  to  good 
advantage  when  he  joined  Paul  Whiteman's  jazz  band.  For  ten 
years  he  worked  for  this  "King  of  Jazz,"  scoring  instrumental  parts, 
introducing  his  own  clever  ideas  in  the  orchestrations — and  playing 
the  piano.  Since  then  he  has  composed  his  own  works  for  orchestra  and 
conducted  them  in  the  Hollywood  Bowl,  in  Robin  Hood  Dell  and  at 
Carnegie  Hall  in  New  York. 


Donkey  Riding 

French  Canadian  Folk  Song 


1.    Were  you  ev-er      in    Quebec,  Stowing  timber  on  the  deck? 


a=)c=H^y^  ''  '  ■  "■  My  j 


Where  there's  a  King  with  a  gold-en  crown,  Rid-ing  on  a  don-key. 


^-^l-h^\  <  Mitt  i  j 


Hey!   Ho!   A-way  we  go!       Don-key  rid-ing,    don-key     rid-ing 


ifi'i  Q  n,i  M* )  1 1  \  l1  h 


Hey!   Ho!      A-way  we  go!    Rid-ing      on      a 


don-key. 


2.  Were  you  ev-er  off  the  Horn,  Where  3.  Were    you    ever    in    Car-diff    Bay, 

it's  al-ways  fine  and  warm  Where  the  folks  all  shout  "Hur-ray?" 

With    the    lion    and    the    u-ni-corn,  Here    comes    John    with    his    three 

Riding  on  a  don-key.  months'  pay,  Riding  on  a  don-key. 


DONKEY  RIDING  is  an  old  sailors'  song  which  originated  on  the 
ships  that  hauled  timber  from  Canada  to  the  British  Isles.  Donkey 
engines  were  used  in  stowing  timber  on  the  docks,  and  the  rhythm  of 
the  song  suggests  the  hauling  movement.  The  song  has  become  popu- 
lar for  recreational  singing  in  camps. 


